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PEE FACE. 



The Council of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow having in 
contemplation the formation of a Geographical and Ethnological 
Section suggested my reading a Paper bearing on these depart- 
ments of Science. The great problems of African geography 

^ which have just been solved, with some notice of the ethnological 

problems on which we are now entering, presented to my mind 
a suitable subject. If, in a general and introductory form, this 
Paper paves the way for the scientific treatment of these 
subjects by others at future meetings of the Society, I shall 
feel that my object has been attained. The subject is at present 
of intense public interest. While I have not hesitated to direct 
attention to questions of practical bearing and importance, I 
have endeavoured to do so by the statement of facts which are 
within the sphere of a Philosophical Society. 

By the title of this paper I wish to indicate that my object is 
not entirely scientific. My purpose is to show what use can be 
made of the water systems of Central Africa; and so far my re- 

"■^ marks will be of the nature of what the Germans call Commercial 

fc/ Geography. 

The map I exhibited of East Africa was the part completed of 
the great map of Equatorial Africa, now in preparation by Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein for the Royal Geographical Society. The scale 
of this IS about 16 miles to an inch. A diagram, or map, which I 
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also presented to the Society, was prepared for me by Mr. Raven- 
stein, in order to make known all the most recent discoveries 
throughout Equatorial Africa. The scale is 1 to 1,775,000, 
or 28 miles to an inch. The river courses are boldly drawn for the 
purpose of being seen at a distance. In some cases, where these 
courses between certain, points are inferred, or are derived from 
native information, they are sketched in continuous lines on this 
map, in place of being dotted as in the other, for which Mr. 
Kavenstein is responsible; but I believe this is done in no case 
where the probability does not approach to certainty. For this 
publication, a copy of the diagram, or map, has also been prepared 
on the scale of 1 to 23,000,000 — i.e., 370 statute miles- to the 
inch. It may be as well to state that I shall always reduce 
distances to statute miles, 69*16 to a degree. 

In arranging the paper in this form, I have added a notice 
of the Central Africans in the 18th century, who were known 
chiefly from the accounts of the Jesuit Missionaries of that time. 
I have also translated the Arabic word Bahr for river, and made 
some slight alterations otherwise. 



JAMES STEVENSON. 
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The Water Highways of the Interior of Africa^ with Notes on 
Slave Hunting and the means of its Suppression. By James 
Stevenson, Esq., F.R.G.S. 



[Read before the Society, 28th March, 1883.] 



The part of the continent of Africa which is marked off with 
continuous lines in the index map exceeds six million square 
miles in extent — equal to twice the area of Europe, or to the 
whole habitable regions of North America, or to four times the 
area of India, British and Independent. Extending to 20° north 
lat. and 21° south lat., the region is entirely tropical. The desert 
encroaches to some limited extent on the northern extremity, and 
some of the higher lands on the east side are intractable; but the 
country is to a great extent capable of high cultivation. 

Hydrographically, the rainfall follows the course of the sun; in 
the northern hemisphere the rainy season commencing in May, 
and ending in November; in the southern, beginning in November 
and ending in May; in the equatorial belt, which extends to several 
degrees on either side of the equator, the rainfall being in both 
seasons of the year. Near the east coast the monsoon modifies 
these conditions, but does not affect the interior. Observations as 
to the amount of rainfall are still in their infancy; but at Lake 
Victoria about 60 inches are indicated, which was probably 
diminished by the attraction of mountainous regions to the 
westward. At Bandawe, 12° south on Lake Nyassa, the fall 
was 80 inches; but at Cape Maclear only 30 inches, and M 
Tet^ 35 inches — showing the influence of local conditions. 

With the exception of the country north of the equator and 
east of 34° long., where Semitic and Hamitic races have come in, 
the whole population is of purely African origin. In the regions 
in question, the races south of the equator belong to the great 
Bantu family, who are believed to have fought their way from the 
N.E. On the West Coast they are found even so far north as 5° 
north lat. The purest type of this family of nations is found, 
perhaps, in the Amazulu and Amaxosa, Kaffir tribes of South 
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Africa \ elsewhere they are more or less intermixed with the races 
they superseded. The language is agglutinative, and the different 
tenses of the verbs, etc., are formed by prefixes, in a way some- 
what analogous to the Semitic tongues. Hence it has been called 
Sub-Semitic; but it is distinguished from any other language by 
essential peculiarities. The language is of a high type, and the verb 
exceptionally rich in forms. The best authorities reckon that 
the Bantu countries extend 3,388,000 square miles, and that the 
inhabitants averaged seventeen per square mile. This estimate 
would give a Bantu population of fifty-six millions, of which three- 
and-a-half millions are in South Africa, where the tribes are mostly 
pastoral. Perhaps some deduction must be made from this total 
now that dense forests are found to cover a very large area on 
the Congo; but, in any case, the Bantu remain one of the great 
races of the human family. West of 34", and north of the Bantu 
tribes, come in everywhere the Negro or Nigritian races, which are 
entirely distinct from the Bautu. These extend beyond our limits 
to the extreme west — their proper domain including nearly the 
whole of the Sudan, from Cape Verd to Khartum. Their languages 
vary much, and there has been found as yet no ruling type. 
Bordering on the deserts of the north is what is called the Nuba- 
Fulah race, to which belong, on the east side, the people of 
Dongola, in the middle the dominant race in Sokoto, and, on the 
west side, the dreaded Toucouleurs of Senegambia. These tribes 
have become generally Mahomedan, and have preyed on the 
Nigritian races on the south of them, who seem deficient in that 
cohesion which is requisite for tribal or national defence. 

The only further remarks of a general character which T shall 
make refer to that subject of painful interest — the slave trade. 
Domestic slavery, generally of a mild type, may be said to prevail 
throughout the entire continent. Many of the chiefs were also in 
the habit of thus getting rid to slave dealers of mauvaia sujeta 
among their people as well as of captives taken in war, and were 
perhaps disposed to draw a wide line in regard to this exercise of 
their sovereign rights. While the best weapons of the slave hunter 
resembled the old brown bess, the tribes were tolerably able to 
defend themselves from serious attack, and the slave dealer did 
not venture very far inland. The suppression of the export of 
slaves from the West Coast also put a stop to the devastation of 
that part of the country. But of late years, owing, I believe, chiefly 
to the immense superiority of the weapons of the attacking party, 
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there is little check, and great part of the interior is a prey to 
iniffians of the worst typa On the slave route map exhibited, some 
attempt is made to indicate the parts where the tribal organisation 
is more or less broken up and the population in some measure 
destroyed. In preparing this I have had the aid of Mr. Kavenstein. 
The testimony of traveller on the subject of these ravages is abun- 
dant. Cameron speaks of as many as fifteen villages in Urua 
being destroyed to make up a gang of fifty women. General 
Gordon's estimate is that two-thirds of the population of a large 
part of the Egyptian Sudan had been swept off. The attack on 
the market people of Nyangwe, as described by Livingstone, was 
the commencement of the destruction of some of the most 
promising races in Africa. At a meeting of the Anti-slavery 
Society in December last, Mr. Felkin, of the Church Missionary 
Society, gave an appalling account of the treatment of chiefs in 
the Sudan. "Another way," he writes, "to inspire fear, is to 
take two or three of the head men of a tribe, and, having mutilated 
them, to bury them alive up to their necks in the sand, with their 
faces to the sun. Their eyelids are cut off, food and water are 
placed just out of their reach, and so they are left to die. This 
happened to three head men at the Egjrptian Station, Madi, just 
before the speaker arrived there." 

ELitherto the communications with the interior of Africa have 
been of the most primitive kind, and practically ivory only could 
stand the cost of carriage with the addition of slaves. When 
estimates were made some years ago for the construction of a 
telegraph line by way of the lakes, Stanley gave as the cost of 
carriage £400 per ton to the country about Lake Tanganyika. 
This is confirmed by transactions that have been reported. 

My object this evening will be to show that these conditions of 
expense for traffic may be greatly* modified. There is probably no 
continent better provided with water-ways than Africa, although 
there are certain initial difficulties to be overcome. These are due 
to the configuration of the continent. The higher lands are 
generally near the coast, so that the great rivers which drain what 
were at one time the basins of huge seas in the interior find their 
way to the coast by what may be called ladders of falls and rapids, 
extending sometimes hundreds of miles. The ancient records of 
Egypt mention the great floods that were caused when the Nile 
had worn down its channel so as to drain one of these lakes. The 
rift of the Victoria Falls shows how the upper Zambezi valley was 
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drained. These long ranges of falls explain how Africa has not 
been opened up, but has from time to time relapsed into the 
unknown, after having been partially explored in ancient times, 
and more recently by the Portuguese. 

There are three great water-ways that converge in the centre 
of the continent from the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean or 
Red Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean, which, with their connections, 
I now proceed shortly to describe. 

The Water-way by the Lakes. 

Dr. Livingstone, when acting as British Vice-Consul in Central 
Africa in 1861, was the first to endeavour to overcome these 
barriers by preparing to carry a steam vessel by land past the 
rapids of the Shir 6, which extend practically 65 miles. The task 
was accomplished in 1875 by the Livingstonia Mission, under the 
leadership of Mr. Young, of the Royal Navy. The Ilala, a small 
screw steamer, 50 feet long and drawing 5 feet water, was carried 
by the natives in 700 sections to the upper Shire, which opened up 
a new range of possibilities. But for the improved methods of 
building with steel plates, and the lightness of the high-pressure 
engines which had begun to be available, the task could hardly 
have been accomplished. 

The discovery was then made by the help of the steamer, that 
from the upper end of the rapids to the north end of Lake Nyassa, 
there was a clear and straight course of navigation for four hun- 
dred miles — a hundred miles by river, and three hundred by the 
lake. From some mistake about the deviation of the compass, the 
maps were drawn so as to indicate that the north end of the lake 
lay rather toward the east coast of Africa. The idea, then, was to 
find a route from the north end to the Zanzibar coast — the quest 
for which may be said to have led to Captain Elton's fatal expedi- 
tion. It was not without considerable research that I was able 
to eliminate an error of 120 miles, and satisfy myself that the 
north end of the lake really pointed towards Lake Tanganyika, and 
had confidence to construct a map showing the distance from 
Kambwe Lagoon on Lake Nyassa, to Pambete, on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, to be 177 miles over a plateau 5,000 feet above the sea- 
level, and to direct the survey of a road along that line. The 
survey was accordingly made by Mr. Stewart, C.E., and a road 
laid out about 210 miles in length, including windings, which is 
now being constructed. I am happy to say that we have just 
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heard that a steam vessel in 400 sections has gone forward to be 
conveyed by this route, for the London Missionary Society, to Lake 
Tanganyika. 

There will be in this way easy access to the centre of the con- 
tinent. The route may be described thus : — From the mouth of 
the Zambezi, by that river and the Shire, the direct distance is 200 
miles, or, with windings, 300. The voyage is made by the Lady 
Nyassa^ a small saloon steamer, in about a week to Katunga. 
The Zambezi is shallow and broad, passing through an alluvial 
plain. On the Shir^, where the channel is deeper, a rich valley, 
15 to 20 miles wide, is bordered on the left bank by mountains, 
rising in some parts from 4,000 to 7,000 feet. (At present, from 
the want of means of transport along the coast, the route taken is 
by the Qua Qua river, from Kilimani to Mazaro, which involves a 
portage at Mazaro to reach the Zambezi). At Katunga, a 10-foot 
road past the rapids of the ^hire, gradually rises for 35 miles to 
Mandala and Blantyre, attaining a height of 3,000 feet, and then 
descends to the upper Shir6 at Matope, 30 miles distant, at a level 
of 1,600 feet. Goods are carried in about four days, by porters 
supplied by the Makololo chief, Chipitula. From this point the 
steamer Ilala sails by Bandawe to Karonga, at the head of Lake 
Nyassa, occupying about a week, anchoring every night. The road 
thence to Tanganyika ascends through the Chungu country at a 
pretty regular slope of 1 in 63, up to the height of 4,100 feet on the 
great plateau, which extends many hundreds of miles to the west 
and south. Two miles from Maliwandu there has been formed a 
Free Church Mission Station, 40 miles along the road from Lake 
Nyassa. From this station to the proposed station of the London 
Missionary Society at Zombe's is 150 or 160 miles. Up to this 
point there are found cattle and sheep all along, and it is hoped 
that waggons can be used. At Zombe's, the tsetse fly is found, 
and from this to the Lake Tanganyika, about 14 miles distant, the 
traffic must be made by portage. A better gradient might be 
obtained by making the terminus, if required, some distance along 
the lake in place of taking it directly to the nearest bay. It is 
expected that the steamer of the London Missionary Society will 
traverse Lake Tanganyika, from its southern to its northern 
extremity, in about a week, anchoring each night. 

"This,*' says Mr. Stewart, **will be the completion of the water 
route to the lake region, a route of fully 1,400 miles in a nearly 
straight line, with only 275 miles of land carriage throughout the 
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whole of it" — a route, I may add, from the mouth of the Shire 
northwards, explored and opened up throughout by British subjects. 
. It is an interesting question whether the Lake Muta Nzige can 
be reached by water from Lake Tanganyika. If Stanley's rough 
estimate as to the level of the former lake be accepted, the fall 
on the river Ruanda, which flows into Lake Tanganyika from the 
north, and is supposed to flow from the Muta Nzige, would be too 
great to admit of navigation, ^ut it is not decisive. 

Connected with this Lake route which we have described, tliei'e 
are certain bye -routes which we may here notice shortly. From 
its confluence ,with the Shir6 up to the Karoabassa Rapids, the 
channel of the Zambezi is broad and shallow in many parts — so 
much so, that the traveller Serpa Pinto considers the Shir6 prefer- 
able as a trade route, though involving a portage of 90 miles to 
Tete, the chief Portuguese settlement. Livingstone, however, took 
the Ma Robert, his steam launch, up the Zambezi in time of flood, 
and found only a three -knot current where it was most rapid. 
Quite recently the steam launch of the African Lakes Company 
made the same voyage in ten days. The Karoabassa Rapids 
extend 40 miles, and cannot be passed. Above them for 265 
miles to Kariba Gorge there is a clear channel for shallow-draught 
steamers, the river declining about one foot per mile. About 30 
miles below this gorge the Kafue enters from the west, and Serpa 
Pinto states from native rejiort that it is similarly navigable for 
230 miles westwards to Kayingas or Caiuco's Town, an important 
trading station. From Kayingas a portage of 160 miles brings 
you to Lialui, the capital of the Barotse empire, on the upper 
waters of the Zambezi, which are also navigable. 

There is another bye-route which may be important : the road 
between the Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, now being constructed, 
crosses the most remote head-waters of the Congo, called here 
Chambeze, at a point only 675 feet above the level Livingstone 
assigns to Lake Bangweolo. By transporting the sections of a 
steam launch some 80 or 100 miles across the plateau, it might be 
put together on the banks of the Chambeze, and could steam not 
only to Lake Bangweolo, but onwards to Lake Moero, as the fall 
betwixt the lakes is little more than one foot per mile. 

Before leaving this part of the continent, I may be allowed a 
few words as to the conditions on which traffic is conducted by 
these routes. • The Lisbon Government, in 1877, issued a liberal 
tariff for the province of Mozambique — of which I print in the 
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Appendix an abstract furnished to me by the late Viscount Duprat, 
Consul-General in London, which, with alterations made from 
time to time, which are inconvenient, is in force now. 

With a liberal tariff, a transit duty of 3 per cent., and with 
the opening of the. coasting trade, commerce ought to progress; 
but there are two things which suggest extreme caution in taking 
any measures involving considerable outlay. In the first place, 
the tariff is enjoyed only by £he good-will of the Portuguese, is not 
confirmed by treaty, and may be withdrawn at any time. Another 
difficulty is that the Portuguese use their African colonies as 
convict settlements, which are somewhat loosely managed. The 
convicts are allowed to scatter themselves over the continent, and 
when complaints are made of theii* outrages, the apology is that 
they are out of Portuguese control. They, and their half-caste 
offspring, are also a troublesome element of the population about 
the settlements. In Livingstone's time there was a half-caste of 
the name of Bonga, a scourge on the river Zambezi by his piracies, 
Mariano, another of them, swept the whole valley of the Shir^ with 
tire and sword in the interests of the slave trade. Shortly before 
the new tariff was issued, this same Mariano — called Matakenye 
by the natives — re-established himself at the mouth of the Shire, 
and has been trying to oust Chipitula and the other Makololo 
chiefs, who, although certainly no perfect rulers, have saved the 
valley both from the Mangone or Zulu marauders, and also from 
the Portuguese half-castes. There has lately arisen a demand for 
labour for the French colony of Reunion, as there was when 
the valley was swept by Mariano before ; and the governor of 
Mozambique, stimulated perhaps by his unruly subjects, paid a 
patronising visit to Mariano, and there was a general outcry to clear 
out the Makololo. The home Government superseded this governor, 
but Mariano remains there, watching till the Makololo run out of 
ammunition, and actually threatened to close the river against the 
British, because he had heard that a visitor had made a present of 
a gun to the Makololo chief, Chipitula. 

In strange inconsistency with this, there is a porteria, or 
arrangement by which the natives are brought to Ibo, on the 
Mozambique coast, to be then shipped on board French vessels 
for their colonies. One of the Makololo chiefs, Kamakukan, it 
is reported, put a lot of natives into slave sticks, sent them to 
Ibo, and was at once supplied with guns and powder. The 
question suggests itself, why the Portuguese should not send 
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their convicts to their Island of St. Thomas, as France does to 
New Caledonia, or England did to Norfolk Island, and thus rid 
the continent of so great a plague. Secondly, one may well ask 
why a man must become a slave dealer before he can get guns 
or ammunition to protect himself. 

Upon the East Coast of Africa — from which the water-way of 
the lakes is at a distance of from 400 to 600 miles — the Govern- 
ment of Portugal has not only prohibited the slave trade, but 
abolished the status of slavery ; and it is much to be regretted 
that these intentions are so badly carried out. The Seeyid of 
Zanzibar has also prohibited the slave trade, but has equal diffi- 
culty in carrying out his policy. According to Mr. Hutley's 
statement at a recent Anti-slavery Meeting, 10,000 are brought 
annually" across Lake Tanganyika, and as many taken to Pemba; 
while it is estimated that 40,000 more are exported towards the 
Persian Gulf. At the present time the number brought from the 
Nyassa district is very large, probably exceeding Livingstone's 
estimate of 20,000 per annum. 

The Upper Nile, 

The second great water-way leading to Central Africa which we 
notice is the Nile. The river is navigable for small vessels for a 
distance of 700 miles from the Mediterranean, where the navigation 
is interrupted by the first cataract. Thence, for a distance of nearly 
600 miles to Khartum, there are six successive falls or rapids. 
This, with the great bend of the river, which lengthens its course, 
led to the survey of a railway from Assuan to Shendi, near 
Khartum, of which only a few miles have been constructed. The 
estimated cost was three to four millions sterling. Mr. Fowler 
also submitted plans for passing the rapids of the Lower Nile by 
means of locks, which have not been carried out. 

Recently the idea of obtaining access to the Upper Nile by way 
of Suakin, on the Red Sea, has found favour. General Gordon 
regards this as the proper way of approach to the Egyptian Sudan, 
and the present expeditionary force has gone forward to Suakin 
accordingly. A line of swift steamers now connects this country 
with the coasts of the Red Sea, and can set down the voyagen at 
Suakin, within 250 miles in direct distance of a bend of the Nile 
at Berber. The present camel route between these points passes 
through a desert country somewhat broken by rocky ridges. 
Mr. Felkin, who recently passed that way e7i route for th^Jhurch 
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Missionary Society's Mission at Uganda in a medical capacity, says 
there are no engineering difficulties in the way of forming a railway, 
except a few miles of shifting sands, for which a detour must be 
made. The length of the line would be about 280 miles. The 
country is somewhat similar to the district in Namaqualand, 
through which the narrow-gauge railway to the copper mines is 
carried. As that line, which is worked by locomotives, was made at 
an expense of £2,000 per mile, my impression is that a line from 
Suakin is by no means a chimerical project. 

From Berber the alluvial valley of the Upper Nile extends south- 
wards for a direct distance of 900 miles without any break in the 
navigation except a rapid called the Sixth Cataract, which can be 
passed. At Khartum, which is above this cataract, the river is 
1,240 feet above the sea, according to careful surveys made by the 
railway engineers. At Lado, on the White Nile, 1,000 miles 
higher up, the river is 1,526 feet, so that the fall is about 4 inches 
per mUe and the current generally about 2 knots an hour. The 
channel is deep, but in some parts narrow. From Khartum up 
nearly to Fashoda the banks are firm, the river passing part of the 
way through forest land. Above Fashoda the river up to Lado is 
surrounded by extensive lakes or swamps, so that a landing can be 
effected at ve'ry few poi^i. lu these's^s there is L exten- 
sive growth of weed, which, being detached from the banks during 
flood, forms a deposit at the sharp bend of the Nile at the conflu- 
ence of the Ghazal river. This is called the Sudd, and formed a 
complete barrier until, just before General Gordon arrived, the 
governor of Khartum succeeded in breaking it up. Some atten- 
tion is required to prevent its accumulation, which is not likely 
to recur if steamers were regularly passing along, and prompt 
measures were taken to remove any incipient obstruction. 

The inundation in Lower Egjrpt is mainly caused by the annual 
flooding of the Atbara and of the Azrek or Blue Nile, which carry 
off the waters from the mountainous regions of Abyssinia, and, to 
a large extent, of the Sobat, from the south. The Upper White 
Nile, fed from equatorial waters, is comparatively even in its flow. 

The Atbara can hardly be considered navigable, but the Blue 
Nile is accessible to vessels for about 300 miles up to the point where 
it emerges from the mountains, and steamers have passed up 
the Sobat when in flood for 200 miles. Of the eastern affluents, Mr. 
Felkin says the river Ghazal and the river Jvir are navigable for 
more than half the year for small steamers, as far as 5** 10' north; 
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and the river Arab as far westward as 24° 10' east. The Egyptian 
Sudan, watered by these rivers, approaches a million square miles 
in extent — ^about the same size as British India — and has been called 
the India of Africa. These alluvial plains of the Sudan are of 
high productiveness, and if our Government can see its way to re- 
store order, there would be a splendid field for enterprise — employ- 
ing, of course, native labour. The countiy betwixt the Blue and the 
White Nile is called Sennar, and, from its richness in grain crops, 
has been called the granary of the Egyptian Sudan. With 
regard to it, I may mention a circumstance of some interest. 
When on the Nile many years ago, I had an interview with 
Mahomet Ali, the founder of the present dynasty, and, among other 
things, he said that there were extensive gold fields in the district 
of Sennar, which he was anxious to have worked by a European 
company. This has been carefully inquired into. Grold is washed 
where the river Azrek leaves the mountains. 

For the productions of the Sudan, I may refer to an able paper 
by Mr. Felkin, published in the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
"Gessi Pasha," he states, "writes regarding the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province : — ' The cotton grown there is superior in fineness, softness, 
and length of staple, to that of America and Lower Egypt.' * It 
would be also easy to procure 10,000 cantars of caoutchouc yearly, 
worth about 1,800,000 francs (£72,000), whilst the expense would 
not exceed from 80,000 to 100,000 francs (£3,000 to £4,000).' 
' Copal, palm oil, arrowroot, incense, honey, and wax, are procur- 
able in large quantities ; and any amount of nut oil, which would 
be of use to the steamers, though not of commercial value at 
present in Europe, on account of the cost of transport.' " 

So recently as when Schweinfurth visited the Upper Nile, there 
was a large population; and his description of the manners of the 
various tribes was instructive and amusing. But even in 1877, 
Colonel Gordon writes that two-thirds of the population of some 
districts had been swept away by the slave trade. The estimated 
number of slaves exported reaches annually 40,000, and the usual 
calculation is that at least ten times that number are actually lost 
to the country in the process of capturing and driving them. 
The Dinka, Shilluk, and other tribes of the Nile valley, have 
had their tribal organisation broken up, and, by the most recent 
intelligence, this extends to the Mombuttus and Nyams, further to 
the south-west, on the watershed of the Welle. As regards these 
disorganised races, Schweinfurth strongly recommends that the 
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children should be gathered into refuges. There can be no doubt 
that races crushed as they have been will be now more amenable 
than ever to kindly and civilising influences. What the popula- 
tion of these Upper Nile provinces of Egypt may be now it is 
difficult to say — it was some time ago vaguely estimated at about 
11 millions. 

We now turn to the equatorial province, where the conditions 
are somewhat different. Towards Gondokoro, or Lado — which has 
taken the place of the older town — mountains, reaching 4,000 feet 
in height, approach within 50 miles of the river on the right bank, 
and the hills close in to 8 miles on the left. The navigation now 
becomes difficult, until it is entirely stopped by a rise in the general 
level of the country. Here the Fola rapids extend about two miles, 
and are quite impassable. At Dufli, immediately above these, 
navigation recommences, and is continuous to the southern end of 
Lake Albert. The first part is over broad reaches of the river, the 
banks being unapproachable from the growth of the papyrus and 
other aquatic plants, and the current is almost imperceptible, the 
fall being only one inch per mUe. A fine undulating country 
extends to right and left, gradually rising southward to a height 
of 4,000 feet above the sea-level — the commencement of the great 
plateau which extends nearly to the Zambezi, and in which the 
great lakes are imbedded. This upper country is healthy for 
Europeans, and the slave trade has been kept down by Dr. Emin 
Bey since Colonel Gordon left. 

The Nile flows from the eastward into the north end of Lake 
Albert, and was the boundary of the Egyptian territory. The 
navigation is stopped by the Murchison Falls at the distance of 
18 miles. There are then rapids for 70 miles to Foweira, whence 
the Nile is navigable to Ripon Falls at Lake Victoria, bat it is to 
be hoped that our countryman Mr. Thomson will find an easier 
water-way to that lake from the Zanzibar coast. 

Lake- Albert is 140 miles long and 50 miles broad, and is 2,065 
feet above the sea-level ; the lake Muta Nzige, to the south of it, is, 
according to a rough estimate of Stanley, 3,200 feet above the sea, 
showing that these lakes cannot communicate by water. 

The steam navigation of the Upper Nile was commenced by the 
Egyptians before Colonel Gordon's arrival. In 1877 he had already 
seven steamers on these waters, some of 60 tons capacity, and had 
succeeded in transporting two of them in septions to the river above 
Dufli; now there are ten steamers, some of them of 120 tons. At 
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present a steamer leaves Khartum for this voyage every three 
months, communicating with steamers to Magungo, on Lake Albert. 

The following may be given as approximately an itinerary of a 
journey extending from Suakin, on the Red Sea, to Magungo, on 
Lake Albert. From Suakin to Berber, 280 miles, by camel in 
10 to 13 days. Berber to Khartum, say 200 miles, by steamer in 
6 days. From Khartum to Lado and Regief, a distance of 1,026 
miles, in 21 days. From Regief to Bedden, 13 miles, by native 
boat tracked up the rapids, in one day. Bedden to Kiri, 28 
miles, by steamer, in half a day. Kiri to Dufli, 85 miles by land, 
in three days' march by a tolerably good road. From Dufli to 
Magungo by steamer, 135 miles, in 2 J daya The distance from 
Suakin to Magungo, on Lake Albert, is thus 1,300 miles by water, 
and 365 miles by land. If the voyage be extended to the southern, 
extremity of Lake Albert, the entire distance would be about 1,800 
miles. Steamers have been taken with some difficulty up to the 
Fola rapids, and it is probable that, by some skill in removing 
obstacles in the river, the' portage might be reduced to 20 or 30 
miles. The return voyage down the Nile is made in half the time. 

At the watershed between the Nile basin and the Welle the 
land rises to a height of 2,900 feet. The River Welle was found by 
Schweinfurth to be a stream of considerable importance. It seems 
now to be settled that it is the same as the Shari river which 
flows into Lake Tsad, which would give it a course of 1,200 miles. 
In the dry season it is about half-a-mile wide as it enters Lake 
Tsad, and Lake Tsad is then shallow, and about 10,000 square 
miles in extent ; but when the river swells in the rainy season in 
August, it gradually gains in size until November, when the lake 
deepens to the extent of 20 or 30 feet, and becomes at least five 
times as large. A great flow of water is sent eastward by the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal (not to be confounded with the Nile affluent of the 
same name), which reaches to a depression at the foot of the Tarso 
Mountains, spreading widely over the lowlands and desert, and dis- 
appearing by evaporation in the dry season. At the highest flood 
water it is also supposed to send a stream westward, by the Mayo 
Kebbi, into the Binue, which is an affluent of the Niger.* The Niger 
system, however, scarcely falls within our notice, belonging, as it 
does, to West Africa. The distance between the Jur (an affluent of 
the Nile) and the WeUe is not great, and suggests that route as a 

* The Church Missionary. Society sent their 60 ton steamer up these rivers 
as far as Yola, on the breast of this flood. 
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convenient mode of access to these countries. As the Lake Tsad is 
880 feet above the sea-level, and the chief town of the Mombuttus, 
upon the Welle, is 2,700 feet, it is probable that the Welle or Shari 
is navigable throughout most of its course. At Kuka, the capital 
of Bornu, on Lake Tsad, there are annually collected 10,000 slaves, 
gathered from the surrounding countries. The slaves are marched 
700 miles to Murzuk in Fezzan, and then 500 miles to the coast, 
and the track is everywhere marked with the bones of those who 
have sunk under the hardships of the way. 

The Congo^ or Livingstone. 

We now turn to the greatest watercourse of Central Africa — 
the Livingstone, as it was named by its explorer, or previously, 
the Congo, or Zaire. So far we know little of it, except from 
Stanley's thrilling narrative. Four hundred years ago the 
Portuguese erected a pillar on the Point Padrao, marking the 
entrance to the Congo, and for a time they had some connection 
with the territory, as the name, San Salvador, the capital of the 
kingdom of Congo, indicates; but their occupation having been 
long intermitted, their claim to territorial rights has not been 
i-ecognised by our Government. In this position the matter has 
remained since 1856. In respect of the claims of the Portuguese, 
we may remark that the king of Congo, the Makoko, and other 
Bantu were before them; that they are now in possession; and 
nothing is required that an international police could not effect, 
as subsequently explained. On the other hand, if some Bongas 
and Marianos were to ensconce themselves upon Stanley's Road, 
as on the Zambezi, it is by no means clear that the public opinion 
of the Portuguese settlements, recruited so long by convicts, would 
permit of the Lisbon Government dislodging them. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems hardly reasonable to expect civilized nations 
to acquiesce in having this great river handed over to Portugal, 
however much its good intentions may be respected. We have 
had some experience of the difficulty of keeping even the Boers to 
their engagements. 

English and Dutch houses have been carrying on trade in the 
estuary, but the not unreasonable fear of the natives that they 
would be deprived of their trade prevented all access into the 
interior, until Stanley suddenly appeared and explained whence 
that enormous flood of water, which is said to freshen the surface 
of the ocean for 70 miles, had brought him. . 
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The King of the Belgians found, in these results of the liberal 
enterprise of the Anglo-American press, the prospect of realizing 
his conception of a chain of stations across the continent, and 
entered with enthusiasm into the opening up of the newly dis- 
covered lands to the world. The chain of falls extending, in direct 
distance 140 miles, has been passed by an excellent road, cut in 
some places, with considerable labour and expense, out of the rocky 
bluffs which, in some parts, abut on the river banks. The result is 
that the journey from the mouth of the estuary can now be made 
in 20 days, to the upper reaches of the river at Stanley Pool. Along 
the estuary from Banana to Vivi — a distance of 115 miles — the 
voyage can be made by steamers of any size ; from Vivi to 
Isangila the journey is made by road, a distance of 52 miles, 
thence by river in a small steamer to Manyanga, about 73 miles, 
and by road again, on the north side of the river, about 95 miles, 
to Stanley Pool. A station called Leopoldville has been formed 
at the end of the road, across the river on the south side. On the 
opposite side, M. de Brazza, an explorer of the International 
Society, on hearing of Stanley^s discoveries, made his way from 
the Ogowe, which debouches on the coast about 400 miles to the 
north, and founded a station on the other side of the Pool, which 
has been called Bi-azzaville. 

At Stanley Pool we are at the commencement of a magnificent 
stretch of navigable river, extending a thousand miles in a curve 
to the centre of the continent. Stanley's narrative is probably 
familiar to most here; I may recall some of his chief points bearing 
on the opening up of the country. He gives few soundings, but 
he remarks that the river can float the largest vessels that ply on 
the Mississippi, and that there are no snags to endanger them — 
which he attributes to the hard nature of the bottom. The fall 
from Stanley Falls to Stanley Pool is about 5 inches per mile; and 
the current is said to be about three knots at a point below the 
confluence with the Nkutu. From the time Stanley came on the main 
river the party were free from disease, which had tried them much 
on the higher reaches beyond Stanley Falls. A fresh breeze blew 
every day up the river, as he approached the lower parts. The 
shores are mostly bounded by forests, in which, among many other 
trees, are mentioned the teak, the oil palm, the wild date, and the 
gum tree; among the undergrowth are the oil berry, the black 
ivory nut, the ginger plant, the dragon's blood tree. Oxen and 
sheep are not mentioned; and the presence of the tsetse indicates 
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that such animals cannot live — which may to some extent explain 
the cannibal propensities of the people. Some of the tribes build 
splendid galleys for war purposes, and the iron weapons they produce 
are of excellent finish. According to Stanley, notwithstanding 
this appearance of civilisation along the whole course of the river, 
from a short distance above Stanley Pool, and on the upper river 
nearly to Nyangwe, strangers are regarded only as so much food 
brought within their reach. Some, however, of the races were 
found hospitable and friendly. (See Appendix II.) 

On the lower part of the river many boats were met, with 
native traders on board; but certain limits, within which each 
tribe carries its goods, seem to be strictly maintained. It is con- 
ceivable that the opposition to Stanley may have been partly 
occasioned by his breaking these trade rules, and to be compared 
with the difficulties any one would find who tried to cix)ss Europe 
in defiance of the Douaniers. It is probable, too, that some rumour 
of the ravages of the Arabs at Nyangwe may have reached this 
part of the river and created hostility. Stanley estimates that 
it takes five years for goods to be taken well up the river at 
present. 

It is remarkable how superior races have in many regions be- 
come addicted to the practice of cannibalism, in some places a 
perverted application, mayhap, of the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest ; but in Manyema and other places taking the form of 
ghoulish feasts. It seems to arise from the craving for animal 
food, which appears to be strong in the African climate. In the 
Fiji Islands it was. remarkable how the introduction of the pig 
assisted in the abolition of the practice; and it may not be amiss 
to remark that the introduction of beef and mutton into cargoes 
on the Livingstone might lead to a somewhat similar result. The 
health of Europeans on Lake Nyassa greatly improved when 
regular supplies of such food came to be brought in by the African 
Lakes Company. 

I shall mention now the tributaries of the Livingstone, of which 
something is now known from other sources. Those on the north 
side are of less importance, as is shown by the fact of the Congo 
only rising 2 feet when they are in flood — while it attains 9 feet 
when the flood is from the south. The Alima is that by which 
De Brazza hopes to make a practicable trade route from the 
Ogow^ to the Congo ; but as there is a distance of 600 miles from 
their port where ocean steamers can discharge, it is not obvious 
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what advantage there is over Stanley's easy road.* The account 
De Brazza gave to the Paris Geographical Society of his interviews 
with the natives is curious. His first object on reaching the banks 
of the great river was to establish peaceful relations with the Apfuru 
and other tribes of the Ubanji nation. The principal of these were 
the Alhialumo (sailors of the Congo), who are bom, live, and die 
with their families on board of the fine canoes, in which they carry 
on a trade in ivory and other goods between the Upper Alima and 
Stanley Pool. With these he had first to deal. He addressed 
himself to Ngampey, their chief, who seemed inclined to be friendly. 
" Choose," M. de Brazza said, " between the cartridge and the flag 
I send you : one will be the sign of war without mercy, the other 
the symbol of a peace as profitable to you as to us." That an 
African interpreter would translate literally this speech, or others 
made to Makoko, would be contrary to all experience. 

Of the Bangala and the XJkere nothing is known. The Aruwini 
was thought by Stanley to receive the waters of the Welle, but quite 
recently it is believed that its head waters have been described from 
native report, with an extensive lake through which it passes. It 
would appear to drain the northern slopes of the mountains west 
of Lake Albert. Judging from the size of the equatorial affluents 
that pour into the Congo from the east, the rainfall on these moun- 
tains must be very great. The Lowwa is 1,000 yards wide, the 
Mburra is 600, while the course of neither can much exceed 200 
miles in length; and it is not surprising that the Aruwini is 
described as 2,000 yards in width where it joins the main river, 
and that it is said to be navigable for several hundred miles. 

Of the large affluents on the south side of the Congo, the western 
branch of the Nkutu is well known as the Quango. The 
Portuguese travellers, Capello and Ivens, examined the upper 
portion, which is too much encumbered with falls for navigation. 
From the lowest fall, called Kikongi, Von Mechow attempted to 
descend in a boat 300 miles to the confluence with the Congo, 
but his boatmen compelled him to return on account of a cannibal 
tribe he was approaching. Several German travellers — Buchner, 
Pogge, and Wissmann — have been exploring the other southern 
affluents of the Congo. From their information it appears that 
the Nkutu receives the Kasai and the other rivers to the 
23° Ion. The Ikelemba, which pours a flood of tea-green water 
into the Congo 1,500 yards in width, seems to draw its great 

* The French aim at annexing the coast southwards, so as to get a port 
one half the distance from Stanley Pool, 
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supply from the forest lands directly under the equator, where the 
rains extend to both parts of the year. These and other rivers 
are probably navigable, perhaps with a break corresponding with 
Stanley Falls. The Sankuru, there called Lubilash, was found, at a 
distance of 500 miles from the Congo, to be of the same size 
as the Elbe (about 500 feet wide), and as the fall is little more than 
a foot per mile, it is probably navigable from the Congo u.pwards. 

About the fifth parallel, south latitude, a plateau of about 2j000 
feet above the level of the sea bounds on the south the dense forests 
through which these rivers flow northwards. It is thickly peopled 
by most interesting tribes. Here is part of the most recent intelli- 
gence brought by Wissmann. He came through the country of 
the Basonge, in the very heart of the continent : — ** They lived in 
beautiful villages, miles in length, cultivated the land, and excelled 
in the manufacture of cloth, pottery, iron articles, and wood carving. 
To the east of these tribes, however, I found that, in consequence 
of a recent inroad of the Arabs of Nyangwe, the villages had 
been deserted. • The Basonge have never yet seen an Arab, nor 
heard the report of a gun, but I am afraid their fate is sealed." 

To return to the main river, above Stanley Falls, which extend 
about 62 miles, or if the two lower can be passed, about 8 miles, 
there is a clear course of about 220 miles, when the river is a^ain 
broken by a fall 50 miles below Nyangwe. * There is another fall 
about 50 miles above Nyangwe, and just above it an affluent called 
the Luasse, which is navigable for swift steam launches well on 
towards Lake Tanganyika. The main river from Lake Moero to 
this point declines at the rate of about 4 feet per mile, and is pro- 
bably not navigable. Lakes Bangweolo and Moero are probably 
more accessible by the Nyassa Lake route. The country to the 
west of these lakes was partly explored by Cameron, and is visited 
by slavers both from the east and the west of the continent. Keith 
Johnston thus describes these countries: — "In taking a general 
survey of the country from the Tanganyika to the west coast, it is 
evident that it is one of enormous natural wealth. The oil palm 
flourishes all over the broad valley of the Lualaba to an elevation of 
2,600 feet above the sea; cotton, coffee, nutmegs, pepper, tobacco, 
sesamum, and india-rubber are among the ve'getable products 
which grow wild ; and wherever the Arabs have penetrated from 
the east coast they have successfully introduced the cultivation 
of rice, Wheat, onions, and fruit trees. Of metals there are iron 
and copper and cinnabar in abundance ; silver and gold are also 
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known in Urua. The blot upon this fair country is the slave 
trade, which is carried on to a great extent to supply those countries 
which have already had their population depleted by the old coast 
trade. The chiefs like Kasongo and Matazafa are utterly and 
entirely irresponsible, and wt)uld give a man leave for the present 
of two or three guns to go and destroy as many villages as he 
could for slaves." 

General Observations. 

I would desire now to lay before you a few general observations 
on practical work, chiefly gained from experience regarding the lake 
district. With regard to the probability of getting any produce 
out of these regions when ivory is exhausted, the present almost 
.prohibitive rates of carriage give no criterion as to what may 
result if the rates are reduced. This will be a gradual process ; 
ivory, with other articles, will have to be the cargoes for a time, 
but it will be found that many products will come to have a place, 
and scientific investigation of the different districts should be 
made. India-rubber yielding plants are very widely distributed, 
and, next to ivory, can afford a large freight. 

The disposition of the natives to work is an important element 
of progress. Many of the interior tribes show considerable skill 
both in handicraft and agriculture — ^for example, the working of 
iron seems almost universal. A great deal depends on how they 
are approached at first. Livingstone recommended that to a new 
tribe a preliminary visit should be paid; if all went well, it 
would be found on a second visit that considerable advance had 
been made in the interval in gaining their confidence. For 
instance, in preparing to make the road between the lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika — it was not until after the second or 
third visit that the Chungus would give much aid in exploration 
or work. By accounts just received, they were working with a will 
at a wage in cloth, costing about Is. lOd. per week; and the under- 
taking was well advanced. Road making, which will be required 
on the different portages described in connection with these routes, 
is a very good training for steady work, and the natives seem fond 
of it. I may mention that the ten-foot road past the rapids of the 
Shir^ was made at a cost of £7 per mile, paid in cloth, for native 
labour. There being some danger of the tsetse fly, this road has 
not been made for waggon traffic. The road between the lakes, 
also 10 feet wide, but intended for waggon traffic, is expected to 
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be made for £20 per mile — the half of which is for native labour, 
and the other half for salaries and such simple bridges, etc., as are 
required. The people here never saw an Arab, much less a 
European, till 1878. Latterly, slave hunters have been in their 
neighbourhood, but there is every reason to believe that the 
presence of the engineer, the trader, and the missionary, will save 
them. The next stage might be to get them to make plantations 
of commercial articles, such as the Jlcus ela^tica, which is indigenous. 
Their agricultural skill was much admired by Thomson and other 
travellers. 

To .sum up, I have thus shown that in the six million square 
miles of Central Africa there are included three main lines of 
water communication actually available, each reaching directly into 
the centre of the continent, and that intercommunication could be 
established between them withovit difficulty. Besides these, there are 
side water-ways — on which shallow-draught steamers could easily 
ply — perhaps equal in length to the main water-ways, so that these 
water highways and bye- ways may extend nearly to 10,000 miles. 
On the Lake route and the Zambezi there are already Mission 
Stations about every 150 miles — those on the Zambezi being 
Roman Catholic, in course of being established — and there is 
also a Belgian Litemational Station, with a steam launch on Lake 
Tanganyika. Trade is being successfully conducted in the cautious 
way that the circumstances require. Coal is beiog found here and 
there in the country. On the Upper Nile there were three Koman 
Catholic Stations, but in consequence of present disturbances it is 
believed that these are reduced to one. A moderate trade was 
being carried on previous to the late complications. Coal has 
not yet been found in these countries, and would be essential to 
any considerable traffic — wood being scarca It might be supplied 
by a Suakin-Berber Bail way. On the Congo, Mission Stations 
are established all the way on the estuary, and up to Stanley 
Pool ; at Stanley Pool the missionaries are waiting till the way is 
opened up for further advance. Stanley himself has formed a line 
of Trading Stations up to the Pool, also at the mouth of the Nkutu. 
He has four steamers — two on the estuary, one to connect the 
two sections of the road, aud one on the Upper River. Wood for 
fuel is here abundant everywhere. 

An interesting statement has been made by Sir Bartle Frere in 
a recent periodical, showing that the working of the Act passed in 
1843 for the abolition of slavery, by which nine millions of slaves in 
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India recovered their freedom, was aided by the great public works, 
the construction of which dates from the same period. He states 
" that the engineer and his contracts have been, if unconsciously, 
yet very effectually, as potent agents in the emancipation of the 
Hindoo serf or slave as the legislator, the administrator, or the 
philanthropist." There is, however, in Africa a primary difficulty 
in this respect, that there is neither the legislator nor the adminis- 
trator. Not but that there are unwritten customs which have the 
force of laws. Indeed, some of the institutions of the Bantu 
races have a considerable resemblance to those of our Saxon or 
Scandinavian forefathers ; but there is an alien and hostile .element 
that is destroying all these germs of progress. The engineer and 
the trader, with the missionary, may do much to keep the slave 
trade in check, or even to uproot it. Our cruisers can also help in 
the same cause. But, as I have already explained, the fact of there 
being practically irresistible force against order in the hands of 
slave hunters, creates a state of things that is without precedent. 
The rising price of slaves and ivory tends to increase these evils. 
Taking the lowest view, there is some danger of the hopes that are 
entertained of the value of new markets in Africa being frustrated 
from the industrial population being destroyed and warlike tribes 
only being left. 

There is, therefore, important work for the diplomatist and the 
statesman in keeping open access to the interior by the river 
entrances we have described, and in applying such checks to the 
slave trade as international law can be made to afford. The 
principles that underlie the decision given at the Geneva Con- 
ference may in some way be applicable to such states as exercise 
inadequate vigilance to prevent the departure of slave-hunting 
caravans, or to secure the punishment of those who may be proved 
to be engaged in slave hunting on their return. The same principle 
may be applied to want of vigilance in preventing the departure 
of slave ships. 

In a paper first read before the British Association in this city 
seven years ago, and afterwards published, the writer ventured to 
suggest that an armed police force, moving rapidly in steam 
launches by the water-ways, might serve as an efficient check to 
slave hunting. As a centre of its operations the neighbourhood 
of Lake Albert might be selected, and from that position a line of 
depots might be formed in a north-westerly direction on the water- 
shed between the Nile and the Welle, and southward on that 
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between the Zambezi and Congo affluents, and between the Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyassa. By these, communications could be kept 
up with the police force on the water-ways, and they might serve 
also as sanitaria. If countries having no desire for territorial 
acquisitions in Central Africa, but which have otherwise great 
interest in its commerce, civilisation, and progress, were to take 
the initiative in such an enterprise, the circumstance that Portugal 
and Zanzibar are understood to be negotiating a treaty, of 
which one clause provides for the extradition of slave hunters, 
would seem to indicate that the Coast Powers of Africa would co- 
operate. Limited contributions from the engaging powers would 
meet the expense of such a police, toward which the United 
States might not be unwilling to contribute from the balance 
remaining to its credit of the Geneva award. The question as to 
the slave trade being piracy is at present in an awkward position 
of uncertainty; it was proposed, we believe, to declare it so at the 
late Berlin Congress, had not our envoys objected. Surely some- 
thing can be done to settle this great question now. 

Another question of vast importance pressing for solution is that 
of the supply of arms and ammunition to the natives. The present 
system, by which convicts, and the scum of Mahommedan countries, 
and slave-hunting chiefs, can freely obtain offensive weapons, 
while a cordon is kept by the Coast powers against a supply of 
defensive arms, is not satisfactory. An armed anti-slavery police 
could reverse all this. There is now sufficient knowledge of these 
countries to permit of the right sort of native recruits being 
obtained. The granting of arms more genemlly might be also 
made to contribute to the advancement of civilisation, if arms 
and ammunition were sold to industrial tribes that have been 
more or less civilised, who would use them for defensive purposes. 

In the index map I have shown the boundaries of the regions 
accessible from the inland waters, as distinguished from those more 
readily reached from the coast. In dealing with this vast inner 
region of some four millions of square miles internationally, there 
can hardly be said to be any European complication possible, and 
the same may be said of the Nile and Congo approaches. On 
the Zambezi a passing toll of 3 per cent, should satisfy the 
Portuguese. The suppression of the slave trade in these regions 
would be a fitting conclusion to the great measures by which two 
millions of these races became citizens of the British Colonies, and 
seven millions of citizens were added to the United States, 
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An increase of general intelligence on geographical and ethno- 
logical subjects would undoubtedly be of great service, both in the 
formation of sound public opinion upon such subjects as I have 
been considering — which might be an assistance and support to 
the Government — and also in the intelligent direction of mercantile 
enterprise. This we have hardly prosecuted lately with the energy 
of some other nations. By the combination of all the means 
suggested we may/ 1 trust, reach the result that, instead of the sale 
of the man, there may be the sale of what he produces in his own 
land — which is the end of the slave trade. 



APPENDIX T. 

" Portugal's African Colonies. 

** The Government, after duly considering the recent development 
that has taken place in Africa, and with a view of enabling our 
Colonies to accompany the onward movement in the march of 
progress, and occupy the prominent place that of right belongs to 
them, has established a new tariff of customs at Mozambique, the 
result of which will, of course, be to attract commerce to that 
province and open all ports to national as well as foreign trade. 
The decree also permits commerce to be carried on along the 
coast under a foreign flag." 

*' The new tariff of customs duties for the province of Mozambique 
is as follows: — 

*' Import Duties. 

Reis. 

Butter, European or Indian, per kil. , 80 

Gunpowder, .* 100 

Guns, gun barrels, and revolvers, 500 

Hoes, 60 

Liquors, distilled, per litre, .... 90 

Do. fermented, ... ... 20 

Metals unwrought or wrought, 6 per cent, ad valorem ^ 

excepting iron. 

Molasses, per litre, 90 

Oil, olive, 20 

Pistols, each, ... ... ... .. ... .. 500 

Ships (new or seaworthy), to be registered as Portuguese 

vessels, 5 per cent, axl valorem. 
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Vessdlfl (condemned as unseaworthy) to be sold, 4 per 

cent, ad valorem. 

Reis. 

Sugar, per kil., 30 

Tea, per kil., 60 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, 200 

Do. (manufactured), cigars, 600 

Do. other lots, 400 

Wine, in barrels or bottles, per litre, 40 

Woollens, cotton, raw white, including handkerchiefs, 

per j&ii. , ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• «/v 

Woollens, cotton, stamped, dyed, 60 

Do. open or transparent, such as lace, silk, 

&c., 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

All other goods not enumerated, duty free. 

" Export Duties. 
Cowrie shells, ... 4 per cent, ad valorem^ 

Vx VI Xuo • ••• ••• ••• '•• ••• 

India rubber, 

Ivory, 

Orchilla weed, 

Seeds of all kinds, 

Skins and hides, 

Wa-r 

All other articles not enumerated, duty free. 

" This decree was favourably received by all the Portuguese 
press, and is generally considered as an essential basis for the 
future development of the province of Mozambique." 

" Art. 70 of the new Mozambique Customs Tariff — The transit 
through the Custom Houses, mentioned in Art. 11*, of mer- 
chandise coming from places outside the province, and destined, 
either by land or water, for foreign countries bordering on the 
north and south of Portuguese territories, is permitted, and also 
merchandise for places situated beyond the point of confluence 
of the Chire and Zambezi, on payment of a sole duty of 3 per 
cent, ad valorem.'^ 



* These Custom Houses are Delagoa Bay, Inhambane, Sofala, Quilimane, 
Mozambique ; also one at the confluence of the Zambezi and Shir^ (Chire), 
and one near Cape Delgado. The duty on guns has been raised to 3 dols., 
and there have been other changes, especially on imports. In 1880 the 
import duty on shirting was equal to 17^ per cent. , on drills 7i per cent. , 
and on scarves 9 per cent, ad valorem. These are the provincial duties, but 
to the inner waters the transit duty has been kept at 3 per cent, J, S. 
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APPENDIX II. 

From the introduction to a ** Geographical Historie of Africa, 
written in Arabic and Italian by John Leo a More, borne 
in Granada, and brought up in Barbarie. Translated and 
collected by John Pory, lately of Goneuill and Caius College 
in Cambridge. Londini, Impensis Georg. Bishop. 1600.^' 

[Extract f pofje 40.] 

** To the north of the Congo upon the sea coast beginneth the 
Kingdome of Loango, tributarie in times past to the King of 
Congo. It aboundeth with elephants, and the inhabitants, called 
Bramas, are circumcised after the Jewish manner. 

** Next upon them doe border the Anzichi, who are possessed of 
large countries, namely from the river Zaire" {i,e. the Congo), "even 
to the deserts of Nubia. They abound with mines of copper and 
with Sanders, both red and gray, which are the best, and some are 
of opinion that here groweth the right Lignum Aquil», which is of 
so excellent value in phisick. They have one supreme king, with 
many princes under him. They traffique in Congo, and carrie home 
from thence salt and great shels to be used for coine (which 
are brought thither from the Isle of San Tom6) in exchange of 
their cloth of the palme tree and of ivory ; but the chiefe com- 
modities which they part from are slaves of their own nation and 
of Nubia; and the said shels they use also instead of jewels and 
omajnents. Both they and the Bramas before mentioned do carry 
for their defence in the warres certain targets made of the skin 
of a beast, which in Germany is called Dante; their weapons 
offensive be little bowes and short arrows, which they shoot 
with such wonderful celerity as they will discharge twenties, one 
after another, before the first arrow fall to the ground. They 
have shambles of man's flesh, as wee have of beeves and muttons. 
They eat their enemies which they take in the warres; their 
slaves which they cannot make away for a good round price, they 
sell unto the butchers; and some will offer themselves to the •' 

slaughter for the love of their princes arid patrons ; so sillie they 
are, that to do their lordes a pleasure they will not refuse present 
death ; wherefore the Portugal s repose not so much trust in any 
kind of slaves as in them ; and they are very valliant also in the 
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